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impossible for him to put forth his greatest powers whilst the
demand of the country is for what is trivial and shallow,

In the meantime, however, the seed already sown by
Hunt and Millais was bearing considerable fruit, for Ruskin
writes in his Academy Notes for 1858, " The rooms are filled
with more or less successful works by the disciples of the
Pre-Raphaelite school, which, as I stated five years ago it
would, has entirely prevailed against all opposition; sweeping
away in its strong current many of the opposers themselves,
whirling them hither and thither, for the moment, in its
eddies, . . ."

Hunt outlines in his book a typical day's work during the
period which we have now reached. He began upon his
replicas at nine in the morning, but abandoned his easel
for an hour or two each day in order to attend to his sister
and others whom he was instructing. Upon returning to
his own work he was obliged to expend the utmost vigour
upon it on account of the drying of the paint, and in this
way he toiled on until darkness fell. Then came a brief
space for dinner, after which he went to the Life School and
worked at his ill-paid illustrations for books. Add to these
strenuous exertions an extensive correspondence, with all
the troubles of housekeeping, and a fair notion of Hunt's
life at this time can be formed. During the progress of
these multifarious occupations the unfinished Temple
picture was turned to the wall awaiting better days.